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INTER-COMMUNICATION IN PHILOSOPHY 


T is usually agreed that the growth or generalization of ideas is 

facilitated by mutual criticism. The growth occurs in part 
through the translation of ideas into new perspectives. If one is 
to treat his ideas not as immediately self-evident intuitions but as 
proposals to be considered, he must in a sense propose them to him- 
self as he would to another. He must stop and consider, stop the 
onrush of acceptance and commitment, and work out the implica- 
tions of his proposal in the light of new and different perspectives 
by reacting to it as would other more or less independent thinkers. 
He is then more ‘‘objective’’ with respect to his ideas. 

Self-criticism, therefore, partakes of the nature of a social proc- 
ess, which is in origin essentially a public process. As G. H. Mead 
would say, it is the importation of a public or group attitude into 
the experience of the individual. In so far as it gets away from 
that public origin, it is apt to be less social and less critical.1_ There 
is, then, the necessity of coming back to others overtly to renew, 
strengthen, and enlarge the implicit ‘‘other’’ within our own be- 
havior. 7 

The experience together with the resulting attitudes and ways 
of thinking of any other individual always differ more or less from 
our own. This difference affords an opportunity for mutual en- 
richment but it also presents a problem to communication itself 
which is essential for exploiting the opportunity. 

Mead’s suggestion was, that in order to deal with another on a 
cooperative basis we must adopt the attitude of the other as in part 
a guide for our conduct. In so far as members of one group of a 
community are unable to put themselves in the place of other groups 
in the community, there can be no communication between them 
and there is no community. The one can not understand the other. 
The other is, to the one, merely arbitrary and the fitting object for 
attributed arbitrary views no matter. how improbable. 

In respect to discussion, evidence of failure is not disagreement 
per se. Rather, it often presents itself in that kind of refutation 


1 No doctrine of ‘‘ consensus of opinion’’ is necessarily involved. Our own 
ideas grow quite as often by finding answers to the objections of our friendly 
critic as by agreeing with him. 
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which consists in supplying unadmitted minor premises that imply 
nonsense conclusions. Characteristically, these minor premises are 
unstated by the critic, and that is significant. It means, apart 
from inadvertent slips of logic, that the critic takes them for granted 
when often they are just what is not granted. They represent an 
unstated and perhaps unconscious intrusion of the critic’s own phi- 
losophy into the premises which the critic is attributing to the other 
philosophy. A study, therefore, of such minor premises is some- 
times more enlightening in respect to the critic’s own philosophy 
than it is in respect to the philosophy he would criticize. 

In the remainder of the paper, I propose to set forth examples 
of the above stated point, drawing them from a chapter of Mr. 
Blanshard’s book, The Nature of Thought,? which he devotes to a 
criticism of pragmatism. Since Mr. Blanshard’s book is concerned 
with the nature of thought, his treatment of pragmatism is concerned 
with this aspect. The chapter to which I have reference deals with 
five points which Mr. Blanshard believes to be held by pragmatism 
and which he criticizes. They are as follows: 


(1) As against the view that thought is primarily concerned to lay bare 


the fixed structure of things, it [pragmatism] holds that thought is concerned 
invariably with what to do; 


(2) As against the view that thought may at times explicitly concern itself 


with what happened in the past, it holds of ideas generally that they are 
‘‘anticipations of something still to come’’; 


(3) As against the view that thought may concern itself with what lies 


beyond experience, it holds that thought is always intent upon changes within 
experience ; 

(4) As against the view that thought is mental, it holds in at least its 
Deweyan form, that thought is a function of physical things; 

(5) As against the view that thought can achieve impersonality, it holds 
that it is inevitably affected by instinct, desire and feeling.3 


There is not space to discuss all these. Yet, since there is no 
apparent ground for preference, I will deal with them in order, 
giving attention to the first three, although the fourth is involved 
incidentally. 

I 


Mr. Blanshard’s first major point is that ‘‘as against the view 
that thought is primarily concerned to lay bare the fixed structure 
of things, [pragmatism] holds that thought is concerned invariably 
with what to do.’’ With the first and negative half of this point, 
i.e., the pragmatic denial that the function of thought is to lay bare 
the fixed structure of things, Blanshard does not concern himself, 
although this is a genuine pragmatic view. The second half, that 


2 Brand Blanshard, The Nature of Thought, London, 1940, Vol. I, ch. X. 
3 Op. cit., p. 350. 
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thought is invariably concerned with what to do, is not so accurate 
a statement. Blanshard interprets it as a view that knowledge is 
practical. The accuracy of this statement in turn will depend, of 
course, on what is meant by ‘‘practical,’’ as we shall see. 

_ Mr. Blanshard’s argument is divided into three parts and I will 
‘omit the first two in order to give more time to more serious argu- 
ments. As a reason for this omission I may point out that in his 
first argument he attributes to the pragmatist the view that by 
‘‘practical’’ the pragmatist means a desire for prestige and ap- 
plause of others. While anyone will admit that such motives some- 
times operate, this fact is wholly irrelevant to the position sup- 
posedly under criticism. So I turn at once to Mr. Blanshard’s 
third argument against the view that knowledge is practical. 

Mr. Blanshard takes the following example, quoted from Dewey : 
“To judge that this object is sweet, that is, to refer the idea or 
meaning ‘sweet’ to it without actually experiencing sweetness, is to 
predict that when it is tasted—that is, subjected to a specific opera- 
tion—a certain consequence will ensue.’’ + 

To this Blanshard replies, ‘‘ when the plain man says that sugar 
is sweet, he is not asserting that something might happen to him if 
he engaged in certain actions; he is declaring that an attribute 
holds of the sugar now.’’ Dewey, of course, has not denied that 
people ascribe qualities to things; he is attempting to set forth a 
theory of judgment. Therefore, Blanshard’s appeal to the plain 
- man is quite beside the point. However, there are two points in 
the remark which signify the line Mr. Blanshard’s argument will 
take. The first is his shift from Mr. Dewey’s language, ‘‘To judge 
that this object is sweet,’’ etc., to ‘‘declaring that,’’ ete. That this 
shift is not accidental, however unintentional, will be noted at 
length respecting a similar instance in part II of this paper. The 
second point is that Mr. Blanshard introduces in his remark the 
words, ‘‘to him,’’ which he proceeds to interpret subjectivistically 
as though meaning ‘‘peculiar to him,’’ rather than ‘‘to anyone 
under certain specifiable conditions.’’ This donated subjectivism 
assumes major importance in part III of this paper. The two points 
are carried out in the following, except that ‘‘the assertion’’ is 
substituted now for ‘‘declaring that,’’ etc. : 


Not even the most sophisticated subjectivist really means by ‘‘This lump 
is sweet’? a hypothetical future event ...to be sure... if the event of 
tasting sugar ... coming later revealed that the sugar was not sweet he 
would abandon his earlier belief. . . . But all this is irrelevant. 
tion of a quality remains one thing, and the assertion of an event another.5 


4 Op. cit., p. 355. 
5 Op. cit., p. 356. 


The asser- 
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Having now shifted attention away from Mr. Dewey’s ‘‘judg- 
ing’’ to ‘‘assertions’’ by using the words ‘‘assertion’’ and ‘‘judg- 
ment’’ interchangeably, Mr. Blanshard mentions the two proposi- 
tions, ‘‘that sugar is sweet’’ and ‘‘if I taste that sugar I shall have 
certain experiences of sweetness.’’? He then goes on, ‘‘that these 
judgments express two truths rather than one is made clear, I think, 
by the fact that if the first were called into question, one would 
appeal to the truth of the second as an independent verification.’’ ¢ 
Mr. Blanshard feels that ‘‘if the two propositions meant the same, 
there would be no virtue’’ in the appeal to the one for a verification 
of the other. 

These statements by Mr. Blanshard are peculiar, for the original 
quotation from Mr. Dewey says nothing about two propositions 
being ‘‘one’’ or ‘‘meaning the same.’’ This irrelevant argument 
signifies that Blanshard has shifted the point from one about mak- 
ing a judgment respecting the nature of an object, to a question of 
the interrelation of ‘‘propositions’’ or ‘‘assertions’’ per se. Of 
course little more than tautologies follows from the isolated state- 
ment. Furthermore, if the two propositions were identical, no veri- 
fication would be possible. That is to say, if the proposition ‘‘this 
object is sweet’’ meant solely ‘‘if I taste this object then I will ex- 
perience sweetness,’’ and thus excluded the proposition ‘‘if you 
taste this object you will experience sweetness,’’ then no verifica- 
tion of the proposition respecting the. nature of the object is pos- 
sible. The kind of ‘‘verification’’ respecting objects which I can 
perform but which no one else can is unwelcome in science. This is 
as subjective as Mr. Blanshard pleases, but the subjectivism is his 
own contribution by attributing to Dewey views which could not 
possibly be made out of the language, i.e., the identification of two 
propositions, one of which does not even appear in the quotation 
from Dewey. When Mr. Blanshard suggests that there would be 
no virtue in the appeal to the one for a verification of the other if 
the two were identical, his remark is so much beside the point that 
it suggests he has reference to a theory of ‘‘verification’’ which is 
more concerned with ‘‘consistency’’ than with objective test. He 
is welcome, but he can not logically use his own views as premises 
for conclusions attributed to Dewey. Although ostensibly discus- 
sing Dewey’s view of the relation of propositions to objective verifi- 
cation in judging, Mr. Blanshard substitutes discussion of a rela- 
tion, identity, of ‘‘assertions’’ to each other. 

Mr. Blanshard would avoid Dewey’s point that an hypothesis 
is tested ‘‘by performing the operation indicated and discovering 


'€ Op. cit., p. 356. 
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whether the intended meaning is fulfilled in propria persona.’’ 
This is strikingly illustrated by Mr. Blanshard’s further remark: 

When a man says ‘‘sugar is sweet’? I may accept his judgment as true, 
even though I happen to know that his taste buds have suddenly been paralyzed, 
so that his prediction of what he would experience if he tasted the sugar no 


longer holds. The fact that such knowledge would serve to refute the second 
judgment but not the first is further proof of their difference.” 


By what logic is the proposition, ‘‘if X tastes this object it will 
appear sweet,’’ refuted by the known proposition, ‘‘X has his taste- 
buds paralyzed?’’ Obviously, X can not taste anything. What 
scientist ever considered that an experiment confirmed or ‘‘re- 
futed’’ anything by virtue of the fact that his instruments were 
faulty? In applying an hypothetical proposition to practical or 
experimental test, it is essential that the conditions specified in the 
antecedent of the proposition be effected. The hypothesis, ‘‘this 
object is sweet,’’ ceases to be a subjective intuition so far as it is 
interpretable in objective terms or has meaning in terms of ob- 
jective test. Its implication with respect to a particular verifica- 
tion may be stated in some form as, ‘‘if X tastes this object it will 
appear sweet,’’ which exemplifies but does not exhaust the meaning. 
Without. such interpretation, any scientific treatment of proposi- 
tions respecting the nature of objects is impossible. 

. In further consideration of the relation of thought and action, 
Mr. Blanshard quotes from Dewey, ‘‘ What I have insisted upon,”’ 
says Dewey, ‘‘is . . . that action is involved in thinking.’’ ‘‘What 
does this mean?’’ asks Blanshard. ‘‘Apparently it means this, 
that . . . the immediate concern or preoccupation of thought is 
always with action.’’® Let me consider this interpretation. Mr. 
Dewey says ‘‘action is involved in thinking.’’ Blanshard con- 
cludes, this means that ‘‘the immediate concern of thought is al- 
ways with action.’’ I ask, by what road of logic does Blanshard 
go from the proposition ‘‘action is involved in thinking’’ to the 
proposition ‘‘the immediate concern of thought is always with ac- 
tion?’’ He requires a minor premise, namely, ‘‘action can be in- 
volved in thinking, only as the immediate concern of thought.”’ 
Yet it is quite evident that Blanshard himself must supply this 
questionable proposition, for it can not be found in Dewey. It is 
precisely that form of subjective theory of ‘‘thought,’’ ‘‘thinking,’’ 
or ‘‘mind’’ which Dewey is combatting. Here, then, we have an 
example of an unstated intrusion into the argument. 

Mr. Blanshard now recalls that Dewey admits the existence of 
esthetic, scientific, and moral needs, in order to say, ‘‘Suppose that 


7 Op. cit., p. 356. 
8 Op. cit., p. 358. 
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it is settled as Mr. Dewey above suggests. Surely the polemic of 
pragmatism will now have lost much of its force. The ends of 
thought now need not be practical. They are also esthetic, scien- 
tific and moral.’’ Here lies the nub of the whole matter. The 
presumption by Blanshard that the practical on the one hand and 
the esthetic, scientific, and moral on the other are mutually exclu- 
sive is notable. Either Mr. Blanshard’s argument is a non-sequitur 
or else there is an unexpressed minor premise that no idea con- 
cerned with esthetic, scientific, or moral ends can be practical. 
Against this form of ‘‘idealism’’ Dewey’s polemic has lost none 
of its force, for that ‘‘idealism’’ is, in import, just as cynical as is 
the realism expressed in Bertrand Russell’s Freeman’s Worship, 
and for what is at bottom the same reason. Yet, before elabo- 
rating that point we must clear away a certain confusion, for Mr. 
Blanshard is confusing means and ends when he speaks of the ends 
of thought being practical. 

As far as the end (whether in the sense of aim or consequence) 
of thought being practical is concerned, it might be remarked that, 
while it is one thing to say that thought which is effective in ob- 
taining knowledge (as distinct from day-dreaming) involves ac- 
tion, it is quite another thing to say that its end is practical. The 
last proposition is in express contradiction of Dewey’s ‘‘instru- 
mentalism’’ which is an assertion that ‘‘knowing,’’ its practical 
aspect included, is always for the sake of something of immediate 
value. There are plenty of direct statements by Dewey of this 
point. Since Blanshard is in this whole section dealing with 
Dewey’s view of thought and action, he might have turned to 
Dewey’s Quest for Certainty, the subtitle of which is, A Study of 
_the Relation of Knowledge and Action. The first quotation I light 
upon respecting practice and ends is this: ‘‘ We should regard prac- 
tice as the only means (other than accident) by which whatever is 
judged to be honorable, admirable, approvable can be kept in 
concrete experienceable existence.’’® Later there is the passage, 
‘‘The thing which concerns all of us as human beings is precisely 
the greatest attainable security of values in concrete existence.’’ 
Again, ‘‘ Action, when directed by knowledge, is method and means, 
not anend. The aim and end is the securer, freer, and more widely 
shared embodiment of values in experience by means of that active 
control. of objects which knowledge alone makes possible.’’™ 


9 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty, New York, 1929, p. 32. 

10 Op. cit., p. 35. ‘Concern’? is not italicized but in view of Blanshard’s 
statement of Dewey’s view of the ‘‘concern’’ or ‘‘ preoccupation’? of thought, 
it might well be. 

11 Op. cit., p. 37. 
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Finally, Mr. Blanshard might have turned to a much older chapter 
entitled, ‘‘An Added Note as to the Practical.’’ There, as later, 
Dewey explicitly states that ‘‘action or practice does indeed play a 
part. But it concerns not the nature of the consequences but the 
nature of knowing.’’ ?? 

Let us consider the relation of knowing, as practical, to scien- 
tific ends, since Mr. Blanshard makes a considerable point of this. 
At the beginning of the whole discussion of the practical nature of 
knowledge, Mr. Blanshard has quoted against the pragmatist some 
passages from Whitehead, Poincaré, and Russell. A sentence quoted 
from Russell will sum up the main idea that Blanshard has in mind. 
‘‘Faraday, Maxwell and Hertz, so far as can be discovered, never 
for a moment considered the possibility of any practical applica- 
tion of their investigations.’’1* It is to be noted at the outset that 
the very fact that Mr. Blanshard can bring realists to witness for 
him on the main point of a basic issue is proof enough of Dewey’s 
early contention that idealism and realism hold certain views in 
common with which pragmatism is in disagreement. This ‘‘radi- 
eal’? element in pragmatism may be the cause of Mr. Blanshard’s 
difficulty in understanding. 

It is agreed with Messrs. Russell and Blanshard that quite likely — 
Hertz was not interested in the production and marketing of radios. 
He was concerned to develop electronic theory. It is agreed, then, 
that he had a scientific end in view. The issue is whether this fact 
excludes the possibility that his ideas were practical. The pragma- 
tist, from Peirce on, has been very clear about what he means by 
ideas being practical. He means that they must pertain to or lend 
themselves to practice. The pragmatist both refuses to confuse 
means and ends and at the same time insists that they not be sepa- 
rated by epistemological or metaphysical chasms. Dewey expressly 
distinguishes ‘‘the attitude of the inquirer’’ from ‘‘the character 
of the subject matter.’’?* The former is intellectual, cognitive, 
purged ‘‘of personal desire and preference,’’ ete. 

The pragmatic theory is that in order to achieve scientific ends 
it is essential that ideas be practical, though not that the ends be 
“‘practical’’ in the narrow sense. It is not enough that the ideas 
be accidentally practical. Alchemy was that much. The idea 
must be practical in essence. How then was Hertz’s theory prac- 
tical in essence? The point is that in the course of developing his 
theory he perforce had to develop it as an experimental theory. 

12 John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, Chicago, 1916, p. 331. 

13 The Nature of Thought, Vol. I, p. 357. 


14 Quest for Certainty, pp. 67 ff. The context explicitly refers to the type 
of confusion and ambiguity noted above in the quotation from Blanshard. 
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In fact his contribution was in part the experimental application 
of Maxwell’s equations. That is to say, his theory had to be prac- 
tical in the sense that it could be applied to a concrete situation to 
be tested. This does not necessarily imply that he himself carried 
out the experimental application, although in point of fact he did. 
The crucial point is that the theory had to be capable of a practical 
interpretation and the truth of the theory could not be investigated 
without in some fashion carrying out that practical reference. 
Here the camel sticks his nose into the tent, for experimentation be- 
longs not to some realm of absolute ideas; it belongs to the same 
world as does production. If Hertz’s ideas had not been thus 
practical, they would not have eventuated in the production of 
radios, save by accident. The road from the laboratory to the fac- 
tory, however long, is nevertheless not broken by an epistemological 
or metaphysical chasm. This is a matter for epistemology to ex- 
plain—not to ‘‘explain away.”’ 

Now let us refer but briefly to a second of Mr. Blanshard’s wit- 
nesses, to Mr. Whitehead. When Whitehead comes to develop his 
own relativity theory, he gives us a theory of space and time, the 
argument for which, he says, is ‘‘based entirely on the direct re- 
sults of experience.’’?* Is this experience to which he refers a kind 
of experience which excludes practice, one that could be exhausted 
as a set of static sense data which are purely mental existents? 
Not if we are to believe another proposition he makes. In compar- 
ing his own theory with Einstein’s, he goes on, ‘‘It is purely a mat- 
ter for experiment to decide which formula gives the small correc- 
tions which are observed in nature ... perhaps neither of the 
above formulae will survive further tests of other delicate obser- 
vations. In this event we are not at the end of our resources.’’ 
This remark is not the most pretentious that one can find in White- 
head, but it is one of the most significant. At least some kind of 
experience gives us objective validity to the extent of deciding be- 
tween our formulae. It is that kind, called the experiment, whereby 
a theory is put into practice for the purpose of determining whether 
the actual outcome is that predicted by the applied theory. If in 
this activity none of our formulae prevails, we are not at the end 
of our resources. We will invent others that are applicable to 
such practices. 

II 


The second major point with which Mr. Blanshard deals is this. 
He says, ‘‘as against the view that thought may at times explicitly 


15 A, N. Whitehead, The Principle of Relativity, London, 1922, p. 88. 
16 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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concern itself with what happens in the past, [pragmatism] holds 
of ideas generally that they are ‘anticipations of something still to 
come.’ ”’ | 

It is apparent that Mr. Blanshard considers the two views mu- 
tually exclusive, and that this is the weak point in his argument. 
Thus, for example, he quotes Dewey as follows: ‘‘Ideas are antici- 
patory plans and designs which take effect in concrete re-construc- 
tions of antecedent conditions of existence’’ and again, ‘‘the na- 
ture of the past event is subject matter required in order to make 
a reasonable judgment about the present or future. The latter 
thus constitutes the object or genuine meaning of the judgment.’’ *” 
Then Blanshard concludes, ‘‘These passages seem clear enough. 
They appear to say that all thought has a future reference, and 
that no thought means or refers to the past.’’ If ‘‘thought’’ is 
“‘thinking’’ or ‘‘judging,’’ surely it is not ‘‘clear enough’’ that the 
passages deny that ‘‘the nature of the past event’’ can be ‘‘subject 
matter’’ of a judgment. What is it, then, that is so clear to Mr. 
Blanshard? Mr. Blanshard’s conclusion is that ‘‘the exclusion of 
such reference [to the past] is what his [Dewey’s] theory really re- 
quires.’ His argument appears to be that Dewey’s view that 
ideas (qua ideas, as in an act of judging) are anticipatory, implies 
that judgments about the past are impossible. Yet Mr. Blanshard 
nowhere addresses himself to demonstrating the implication. 

It seems likely, however, that by ‘‘thought’’ Mr. Blanshard does 
not mean ‘‘thinking’’ or ‘‘judging.’’ He means to ‘‘have a 
thought.’’ The thought is something merely ‘‘had’’ or ‘‘enter- 
tained,’’ and ‘‘judgment’’ is therefore easily equated to sheer 
“‘statement’’ or ‘‘guess’’ or ‘‘assertion’’ or ‘‘declaration,’’ how- 
ever irresponsible and unwarranted, as we shall see just below. 
Correspondingly, as we shall also see in the next section, this 
“‘thought’’ is something ‘‘mental’’ per se rather than by virtue of 
function. Mr. Blanshard is so bound to this view that he implicitly 
interprets Dewey’s view in such terms and so feels no need of the 
demonstration requested above. That Mr. Blanshard’s argument 
consists, in part, of substituting his own rather broad view of 
judgment for that of Mr. Dewey and then drawing non-sense con- 
clusions, is demonstrated in the following. 

Mr. Blanshard says, ‘‘that the pragmatist has no place for judg- 
ments of the past is further attested by his way of dealing with 
casual reminiscence.’’*® He then quotes an associated example 
from Dewey, 

17 The Nature of Thought, Vol. I, p. 359. 

. 8 Op. cit., p. 363. 

19 Op. cit., p. 364. 
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What did Brutus eat for his morning meal the day he assassinated Caesar? 
There are those who call a statement on such a matter a judgment or proposi- 
tion in the logical sense. It seems to me that at most it is an esthetic fancy 
as may figure in the pages of an historic novelist who wishes to add realistic 
detail to his romance. 


Mr. Blanshard suspects that ‘‘this doctrine will die of its own 
eccentricity.’’ ‘‘Suppose,’’ he says, ‘‘I guess that Brutus did have 
breakfast . . . of a little fruit and a dish of Roman oatmeal’’ and 
suppose a document comes to light establishing that Brutus did have 
such a breakfast. Was not my opinion correct? ‘‘But if correct 
it was capable of truth or falsity; and if thus capable, it was a 
judgment.”’ 

Now it is the last sentence which makes the non-sequitur evident. 
Dewey obviously did not deny that the esthetic fancy contained 
‘‘statements.’’ He said that it was not a judgment. We noted in 
part I that Mr. Blanshard tends to use the words ‘‘assertion’’ and 
‘*judgment’’ interchangeably. Dewey does not, although an as- 
sertion may be called a judgment, derivatively, so far as it is a con- 
clusion of an act of judging. In another place, Blanshard states 
Mr. Dewey’s view of judgment correctly enough, that for Dewey 
‘‘ Judgment about a past event, like every other kind of judgment, 
is a process of settling a doubt.’’?° In the passage before us, how- 
ever, Mr. Blanshard has injected his own view of judgment. He is, 
of course, entitled to his view of judgment, but when he injects it 
as a premise to prove that ‘‘the pragmatist has no place for judg- 
ments of the past’’ his argument becomes a non-sequitur. The fact 
that there is in the chosen illustration no process of settling a doubt, 
obviously does not prove there can be no instance of settling a doubt 
about the past or that there can be no judgment about the past. 

That Mr. Blanshard illicitly intrudes his own view of judgment 
into the argument is emphasized in the succeeding reductio ad ab- 
surdum to which he thinks he has reduced Dewey’s view. Sup- 
posing that some document later establishes the nature of the break- 
fast to be as previously stated, he concludes that Dewey’s position 
would imply ‘‘that a process that would otherwise have been mere 
esthetic fancy is transmuted post mortem into judgment by the 
chance appearance of that which would confirm it.’’ It is obvious 
that no such conclusion could possibly be drawn unless one accepted 
Mr. Blanshard’s view of judgment, the one Dewey explicitly denies. 
For surely the later appearance of a document could not post mor- 
tem change a previous unthoughtful ‘‘guess’’ into ‘‘a process of 
settling a doubt.’’ 


20 Op. cit., p. 360. 
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III 


The third major point of Mr. Blanshard’s criticism is this, ‘‘as 
against the view that thought may concern itself with what lies 
beyond experience, [pragmatism] holds that thought is always in- 
tent upon changes within experience.’’ In support and explica- 
tion of this interpretation Mr. Blanshard believes he finds at least 
three inconsistent doctrines in pragmatism. ‘‘The first,’’ he says, 
‘‘would deny that reference beyond presented data was possible at 
all; the second would hold that it is possible, but is limited to indi- 
vidual experience; the third would extend the reference to the ex- 
perience of others but would deny that it could exceed this.’’ ** 

The first of these curious doctrines, namely, one that would deny 
that reference beyond presented data was possible, Mr. Blanshard 
attempts to extract from pragmatism by considering an illustration 
which Dewey gave of meaning as it occurs in a perceptual object. 

Mr. Blanshard begins: 


Suppose a column of smoke on the horizon suggests a camp-fire. Traditional 
psychologists [sic] would say that the perception of the smoke gave rise to an 
idea of the fire, and that it was through this mental vehicle that the absent 
fire was presented. Dewey denies that any such vehicle exists. What car- 
ries the reference, he [Dewey] says, is the smoke itself, which is as truly physical 
an object as the fire. The only legitimate sense in which it can be called men- 


tal is that it has a certain function, the function of standing for something 
else.22 


This ‘‘means that all meaning, thought and reference are banished 
from the world in every sense in which they transcend the directly 
given. For physical things do not mean by themselves and in 
their own right.’’ 78 

We pause to remind ourselves that the meaningful smoke was a 
perceived smoke, not a smoke by itself, and also to note the non- 
sequitur that because Dewey denies that ideas are necessary to 
perception, he implies that all thought (a somewhat different thing) 
is banished from the world, ete. That Dewey does not deny, in 
general, the existence of ideas, Mr. Blanshard will later admit, but 
Dewey does deny a traditional theory about the nature of their 
existence, e.g., that they exist in something called ‘‘ Hittite minds,’’ 
as below. 

Mr. Blanshard continues: 


The physical thing called smoke is as truly present to the man for whom it 
does not mean fire as to the man for whom it does, a mere presence is not mean- 


21 The Nature of Thought, Vol. I, p. 368. 
22 Op. cit., p. 369. 
23 Op. cit., p. 370. 
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ing. Because the letters carved on a Hittite rock are physically the same fig- 
ures that they were to the men who carved them, are we to say that in seeing 
the figures we see the meaning? 


No, Blanshard answers, ‘‘The Hittite thoughts upon seeing them 
had their being, not in the rock but in the Hittite mind.’’ * 

Mr. Blanshard’s presumption that he is controverting Dewey 
by asserting that ‘‘a mere presence is not meaning,’’ ignores the 
word ‘‘function’’ used above and forgets the pragmatic operational 
account of meaning. In the next section he does recall it although 
not for the sake of revising the previous remarks. No one has 
urged the point, that mere presence is not meaning, more often in 
season and out than has John Dewey. It is axiomatic in his whole 
epistemological theory. It is the reason why the ‘‘mental’’ must 
be defined by function, as Dewey insists. No expression could put 
more clearly the very essence of his attack upon the notion of 
‘‘sense data,’’ upon the very idea of ‘‘the present datum,”’ as in- 
troduced by Blanshard himself below. Colors per se, odors per se, 
and such like, into which others would atomize experience, are but 
abstracted ‘‘mere presences.’’ To call them ‘‘sense data’’ is to 
violate all meaning of the word ‘‘data,’’ except when they do in fact 
function as data. 

Mr. Blanshard’s comment on the operational account of mean- 
ing follows: 


If there is anything clear about the function of meaning, it is that one can 
mean something by smoke before one has gone through the operations that would 
conduct one physically from smoke to fire. It may be true, that in order to 
verify my meaning I should have to perform certain physical operations, but 
that is not here the point; the point is that the meaning, as opposed to its 
verification, may be present before the operations occur, and hence to identify 
operations with meaning is impossible. Where does this leave us? It leaves us 
absolutely imprisoned in the present datum.25 


Before going on, let us note a shift in the language away from the 
illustration which was a case of perception. Blanshard now uses 
the words, ‘‘One can mean something by smoke.’’ Yet, respecting 
the smoke on the horizon there can be no question of what I mean 
by it but what it means to me. The point that ‘‘one can mean 
something by smoke’’ would be appropriate if the one were using 
smoke signals. But when people in regions subject to prairie or 
forest fires see a great smoke, they do not ask, ‘‘What do we mean 
by smoke?’’ If they ask anything, they ask, ‘‘What does the smoke 
mean ?’’- However, in the case of perception, no question necessarily 
arises. Upon occasion, the great smoke directly means a great fire, 


24 Op. cit., p. 371. 
25 Op. cit., p. 371. 
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without question. If question and doubt do arise, then beyond per- 
ception, thought and ideas are involved. 

It is agreed that on a particular occasion the smoke may mean 
fire to someone before he has performed the operation of going to 
or discovering that fire. Has he never operated with smoke and 
fire before? By what reasoning does the fact that the smoke can 
on this occasion mean fire before the operation of discovering the 
fire, prove that smoke can mean fire before any and all operations 
that one may have with smoke and fire? It does not, of course, and 
if, as a result of our operations with smoke and fire, this smoke does 
initiate in us actions in respect to fire, then surely we are not ‘‘im- 
prisoned in a mere presence’”’ of smoke. 

Just what is the real issue? On a previous page, Mr. Blanshard 
quotes from Dewey, ‘‘ A thing which has or exercises the quality of 
being a surrogate of some absent thing is so distinctive, so unique 
that it needs a distinctive name. As exercising the function we 
may call it mental.’’ 2° This should have warned Blanshard amply — 
against concluding that mere presence, i.e., just any presence what- 
ever, was meaning. 

One gathers vaguely that the real issue is one which Mr. Blan- 
shard does not here explicitly face, although when he speaks of 
Hittite thoughts having their being in Hittite minds, that is a 
rather broad hint as to its nature. It is only later in another con- 
nection that we find the key to this problem. In Blanshard’s view, 
Dewey’s ‘‘ philosophy bulges through the rickety crate of its avowed 
behaviorism on every side. Its very essence is the reality and 
power of reflective purpose, and where among things do you find 
that?’’ Continuing, he says, Dewey’s ‘‘pages are dotted with 
terms—doubt, deliberation, inquiry, interest, inference, anticipa- 
tion, verification, truth—referring to objects that defy resolution 
into the movement of bodies. . . . But,’’ says Blanshard, ‘‘more 
than the word ‘nature’ is needed to bridge the chasm between 
these two worlds and we would suggest to the pragmatist that he 
make up his mind. If he means by nature what it means to the 
physical scientists whom he admires, then he can no longer continue 
to people it with anticipations, meanings and interests, which in 
nature as understood by the physicist, would be as mythical as roes 
and hippogryphs.’’ 27 

There we have the amazing idea that in order to admit thought, 
doubt, deliberation, etc, Mr. Dewey must choose between 
Mr. Blanshard’s ‘‘Hittite minds’’ and ‘‘movement of bodies.’’ 
What is so amazing is that Blanshard takes it for granted that 


26 Op. cit., p. 370. 
27 Op. cit., p. 385. 
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Dewey must accept this traditional dualism. Dewey uses the terms 
‘‘doubt,’’ ‘‘deliberation,’’ ‘‘inquiry,’’ etc., to more purpose than 
to ‘‘dot’’ his pages. Why does Mr. Blanshard never even suggest 
the possibility that Dewey’s interpretation of these concepts is in 
terms other than those of traditional philosophy? ** Of course, 
Mr. Blanshard is correct if he argues that such things as doubt, de- 
liberation, inquiry, interest, and the others can not be resolved into 
the concepts of physics without losing their identity. His non- 
sequitur is apparent when he then takes Dewey’s rejection of Blan- 
shard’s ‘‘Hittite minds’’ as sufficient ground to suppose Dewey 
‘‘to talk about ideas as arbitrary figments of superstition.’’ One 
must always interpret these statements by Mr. Blanshard in Pick- 
wickian senses. Blanshard’s whole position appears to be that any 
view or interpretation of the meaning of ‘‘mental’’ except his is a 
demal. What Dewey has tried to do is to tell what is actually de- 
noted when things are called ‘‘mental,’’ instead of assuming that 
they are mental per se or self-evidently. Where among things do 
_you find reflective purpose, asks Blanshard. The answer, of course, 
is that reflective purpose is a type of behavior and as such is no 
more indicative of ‘‘worlds’’ than is any other type of behavior, 
such as flying. 

Mr. Blanshard makes pointed reference to Dewey’s admiration 
for the physical scientist. One can ‘‘admire’’ a method without 
holding that the subject-matter reached by a certain specialized use 
of it is all inclusive. Why does not Blanshard add that Dewey also 
‘‘admires’’ biology, psychology, education, sociology, law, etc.? 
Such an enumeration would suggest that the items represent studies 
rather than ‘‘worlds’’ and would not suggest Mr. Blanshard’s ‘‘two 
worlds’’ divided by a ‘‘chasm.’’ Natural occurrences may be 
treated by one or several of these studies, as may be appropriate to 
the questions raised about the occurrences. Derivatively, there- 
fore, they may be called physical, biological, etc., as the case may 
be. A piece of ground may be designated a ‘‘geological forma- 
tion’’ or ‘‘real estate.’’ This has nothing to do with ‘‘worlds’’; it 
signifies the kinds of questions raised with regard to it. Similarly, 
questions of physics, psychology, medicine, sociology, ete., may be 
raised about human individuals without blasting them into so many 
ghosts inhabiting so many different ‘‘worlds.’’ The individual is 
not a ballet of ghosts dancing in pre-established harmony. Dewey 

28 The point, of course, is not to suggest that Blanshard holds to a meta- 
physical dualism involving both ‘‘minds’’ and ‘‘movement of bodies.’’ The 
question whether he is a dualist or a monist is irrelevant. The point is his 


assumption that Dewey is limited to a choice between the two as being the only 
possibilities. 
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does not say, therefore, or imply that ideas are figments of super- 
stition, but he would say that the supposition of separate mental 
existences, i.e., non-physical, non-biological, non-social, entities, is 
superstitious. 

Mr. Blanshard’s assumption that because Dewey will not accept 
Blanshard’s ‘‘ Hittite minds,’’ Dewey’s alternative is to reduce an- 
ticipations, meanings, and interests to objects of physics, shows how 
completely Blanshard had missed the point. The concepts of 
physical science as well as the concepts of psychology or of biology 
or of any other study are for Dewey tools of thought for dealing 
with nature. One does not find nature in a physics textbook, and 
nature for Dewey is emphatically not to be identified with the ob- 
jects of physical science. Has he not said often enough that the 
objects of thought are not to be identified with antecedent exist- 
ences? Why must Blanshard take it as self-evident that if Dewey 
refuses to create a world out of the one set of objects of science, 
then Dewey must intend to create a world out of some other set of 
objects of science? This is another of the many cases in which Mr. 
Blanshard supplies his own minor premises to draw peculiar con- 
clusions from Dewey’s argument. 

The second and third points that Mr. Blanshard wishes to make 
respecting pragmatism are these: the second, that reference beyond 
individual experience is impossible; and the third, that though ref- 
erence to the experience of others is possible, reference can not ex- 
ceed this. Mr. Blanshard agrees that the pragmatist does not in- 
tend the second, namely, that my references are always restricted 
to my experience, but, he does feel that this conclusion is implied 
by some pragmatic views. The third, that no reference beyond the 
actual totality of human experience is possible, Mr. Blanshard be- 
lieves to be an orthodox Dewey view. Since the pragmatist holds 
neither of these views and since the answer to both is the same, we 
may treat the two together. 

Mr. Blanshard says, ‘‘the pragmatic theory so interpreted is in 
conflict with the facts of reference,’’ 2° and he gives, as examples, 
reality as opposed to appearance, an ultimate good, electrons and 
protons, the other side of the moon, and general propositions such 
as the laws of science. Of course, if Blanshard’s interpretation 
were correct, the theory would be in conflict with the facts of ref- 
erence, though, surely, the pragmatist does not assume any responsi- 
bility for Mr. Blanshard’s ‘‘ultimate good,’’ or for any metaphysi- 
cal dualism of reality versus appearance. 

Here is Mr. Blanshard’s argument. According to the pragma- 
tist, he says: 


29 The Nature of Thought, Vol. I, p. 375. 
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The tension that gives rise to thought is mine; the thought that springs from 
it is an expedient of mine; the action to which my thought is instrumental is my 
action; it takes its character, we are tirelessly told, from the specific situa- 
tion in which my organism finds itself; certitude is achieved only ‘‘by perform- 
ing the operations indicated and discovering whether the intended meaning is 
fulfilled in propria persona’’; nothing whatever but these operations and their 


possible fulfilment is either referred to by my thought or relevant to its veri- 
fication.30 


The last sentence of the interpretation, of course, begs the whole 
question and so may be ignored as a premise, being part of the con- 
clusion. Let us consider the conclusion which Blanshard immedi- 
ately draws. ‘‘How,’’ he asks, ‘‘is [the pragmatist] to escape the 
confinement of meaning to an individual stream of experience?”’ 

In all the foregoing statements there appears only one quotation 
from Dewey and that is the words ‘‘by performing the operations 
indicated and discovering whether the intended meaning is fulfilled 
m propria persona.’’ This is the only part of Mr. Blanshard’s 
interpretation which contains no special reference to ‘‘mine.’’ For 
the moment, let us confine our attention to the part of Mr. Blan- 
shard’s interpretation which does emphasize ‘‘mine,’’ for that is 
the basis of his argument and it may save space to accept the argu- 
ment at Mr. Blanshard’s hands. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Blanshard feels that his conclusion, 
‘‘the confinement of meaning to an individual stream of experi- 
ence,’’ immediately follows, for that immediacy hides the difficulty 
which constitutes the whole issue as he states it. The essential point 
of Mr. Blanshard’s reasoning is not argued at all. That is to 
say, with all this emphasis upon ‘‘mine’’ which Blanshard at- 
tributes to pragmatism, even if we grant that the ‘‘tensions, blocks, 
adjustments, satisfaction and action [sic]’’ are mine and occur in 
my experience, does it immediately follow that they are excluswely 
mine? Now recall what Blanshard would prove. He is trying to 
show that pragmatism implies that reference beyond the individual 
experience is impossible. He is required to prove the implication 
that these things, especially my experience, are exclusively mine. 
No matter what the validity of his assertions that the pragmatist 
holds that these things are mine, either Mr. Blanshard must show 
that pragmatism must then necessarily imply that they are ex- 
clusively mine or he has not shown anything and his conclusion is 
a non-sequitur. To reach this conclusion Mr. Blanshard must 
bridge the lacuna with the proposition that whatever is mine is 
exclusively mine. Here then once more is a tacit assumption il- 
licitly intruding in the argument as a premise. 


30 Op. cit., p. 374. 
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In the next section we are encouraged to believe that Mr. Blan- 
shard is going to face the issue and argue the case. There, he does 
recall that the pragmatist denies, as pragmatism was born denying, 
that ‘‘thought was a mental somewhat inhabiting a private con- 
sciousness.’’ But our encouragement is short-lived. The point 
of Mr. Blanshard’s argument is contained in one sentence: 


Whether you take thought as mental or not, if you conceive it in the prag- 
matist way, as being in its nature and essence a means of successful behavior 
on the part of an individual organism, the conditions you have yourself laid 
down for it prescribe inflexibly the limitations of which you are now so anxious 
to divest it. How they serve to limit it we have just seen.31 


But we say, that is just what we have not seen and what we hoped 
to see clarified. 

I know that Mr. Blanshard, in his philosophic mood, has little 
respect for the theoretical value of practical actions, but I suggest 
that if anyone, in practice, were to get the idea that his behavior 
was exclusively his own private affair, and act upon it, there would 
be one ‘‘individual organism’’ that would get involved in some 
rather unsuccessful behavior. Wiser advice would have it that 
better success might attend the taking into account of other people 
and other things. Only a gratuitously subjective account of ex- 
perience would imply the contrary. Mr. Blanshard’s apparent 
supposition that what is mine must necessarily be exclusively mine, 
reminds one somewhat of the White Queen (or was it the Red 
Queen?). ‘‘I have lost my way,’’ said Alice. ‘‘ All these ways 
around here are mine,’’ retorted the Queen. 

Mr. Blanshard has dragged in the words ‘‘satisfaction’’ and 
‘“‘suecessful behavior’’ in an attempt to prove his case for sub- 
jectivism, by his method of immediate inference. I will not con- 
sider the first term at length as it belongs to Blanshard’s fifth 
point for which there is no space. Yet, I will refer to a relevant 
quotation because it also has bearing on the immediate argument. 
Long ago when pragmatism was young, Dewey made his view ex- 
plicit when use of the word ‘‘satisfaction’’ was attributed to him. 
He was concerned not so much because the word could not be prop- 
erly interpreted but because it would not be. ‘‘I have never,’’ he 
says, ‘‘identified any satisfaction with the truth of an idea, save 
that satisfaction which arises when the idea as working hypothesis 
or tentative method is applied to prior existence in such a way as 
to fulfill what it intends.’’*? When a mathematician says that a 
constant satisfies an equation, does the mathematician mean simply 
and solely that he has received esoteric titillation? 

31 Op. cit., p. 376. 

82 John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic, p. 320. 
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Now the pragmatist says that in the end you discover the truth 
of a proposition ‘‘by performing the operations indicated and dis- 
covering whether the intended meaning is fulfilled in propria per- 
sona.’’? Mr. Blanshard appears to feel that this very phraseology 
somehow proves his point. He quotes it at least three times, al- 
though he nowhere shows just how it implies what he would draw 
from it. We have already given one example. Here is another, 
and I quote its setting: 

Certainly the aches and pains of other people, their pleasures, thoughts and 
purposes, are not given in my own experience; if the only ideas I can entertain 


are those whose ‘‘intended meaning is (or may be) fulfilled in propria per- 
sona,’’ I cannot think of them at all.33 


This is another of those unexplained immediate inferences which 
we must inspect for tacit assumptions. Let us first note that the 
words quoted from Dewey were taken from a context concerned 
with ‘‘judgment,’’ i.e., with a process of settling a doubt. Then 
let us ask this question : How does the proposition, ‘‘the meaning of 
any idea that I may have of another’s ache or pain must show 
itself in some fulfillment, if I am to settle a doubt that he has this 
ache or pain’’—how does this proposition per se imply that I there- 
fore could not think of his ache or pain? We do in fact often judge 
of another’s aches and pains by what he does, if we are doubtful. 
We do sometimes judge of another’s purposes by observing what 
he does under the circumstances, if we are doubtful. Are such 
judgments completely impossible? Is there such an unbridgeable 
chasm between suffering an ache and reacting to the ache as to 
render the one so wholly irrelevant to the other that an idea of the 
one can not possibly have any meaning in terms of the other? The 
assertion of such a chasm, a chasm that sets up purely mental states 
on the one hand (‘‘traditional psychology’’) and the (antiquated) 
physics of bodies in motion on the other, must be supplied by Mr. 
Blanshard. 
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LEARNING FROM EXPERIENCE? 


HIS paper is an attempt to show the limits of experience as a 
source of knowledge. It is not, however, a defense of Kant- 

ian idealism, not the assertion that there can be non-empirical ele- 
ments in knowledge. It seems clear to its author that the whole 
notion of experience and of empirical knowledge requires re-exami- 


33 The Nature of Thought, Vol. I, p. 375. 
1 Paper read before the Southern Society for Philosopky and Psychology, 
April 19, 1946. Papers were limited to 15 minutes in length. 
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nation, if only to make an inventory of certain cognitive elements 
whose importance has been underestimated. 

The classic tradition in epistemology has what appear to the 
author of this paper to be two fundamental weaknesses. It bases its 
investigations first on the experience of a single individual, the phi- 

| losopher who is developing the theory, second, on the assumption , 
‘that knowledge is a sort of mosaic of elementary sensory experiences. 
Yet it is notoriously true that no one’s assertions, unsupported by 
those of his fellows, have ever been accepted by society as valid, | 
except possibly in the field of mystic visions. The reason for de- | 
manding corroboration, whether from witnesses in a court of law 
or from scientists in a laboratory, is not to be questioned, but at 
the same time the need for such corroboration is not itself found 
in the single experience of any observer. No one looking at single 
sensa or groups of sensa would ever find one of their qualities to 
be the necessity for other people’s looking at them too, and yet 
most adults would almost automatically demand corroboration 
from their fellows, if they were confronted with an unusual sensum 
or group of sensa. As for the second assumption, it does not seem 
reasonable to the writer of this paper that a sensory quality in 
itself or a group of sensory qualities could assert anything. He 
not merely prefers to use the word ‘‘knowledge’’ to denominate 
groups of words which can be asserted or denied, rather than just 
spoken, but he fails to see how sense-data, even if called ‘‘knowl- 
edge,’’ could in themselves ever become that type of knowledge 
which is frequently called ‘‘mediate’’ knowledge as distinguished 
from immediate knowledge. He has no objection to philosophers 
using words as they see fit, but he would insist on the ultimate dif- 
ference between the two types of occurrence which are exemplified 
by a person’s seeing a patch, let us say, of redness, and the same 
person’s asserting that what he is seeing is red. The information 
which a person requires to classify an experience, he would be in- 
clined to believe, is not itself part of any so-called immediate ex- 
perience. 

But there are other reasons why the whole conception of experi- 
ence requires re-examination. 

(1) It has been suggested elsewhere ? that knowledge is always 
an answer to a problem, and that a problem may be identified with 
an observed deviation from the rule. The thesis was that so long 
as observed facts show no deviation from what has been expected, 
no question will be asked and consequently nothing will be learned. 
The questions which people will ask of their facts will be either 























2In ‘‘What is a Problem?,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIV (1937), pp. 
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those which they themselves frame or those which they have in- 
herited from others. But there is no inevitable question resident 
in a group of data which automatically poses itself. The data ac- 
quire relevance; they do not inherently possess it, Thus a given 
complex of observed material may be the answer to a number of 
questions. And that is why sensory data can not be reasonably 
said to assert anything in particular. If what has been said is 
worthy of consideration, the question must be raised, Where does 
the observer find out what questions to raise? Certainly not from 
the experience which he is having at the moment he is having it. 

(2) But experience is not only organized around certain ques- 
tions which are. asked of.-it, it is also controlled by certain rules. 
The demand for corroboration is one of these rules, presupposing, 
as it appears to, a certain degree of over-individuality in knowl- 
edge. Other controls appear in the rules for classification and the 
whole manipulative machinery of applied logic and technology. 
Such rules as Occam’s razor, or the dictum that there must be no 
action at a distance, or the equally famous, Ex nithilo nihil, are 
accepted by most investigators in some form or another. Can it 
be said that they emerge out of simple observation? Or are they 
not applied to observation? The guess might be ventured that if 
European man had been willing to complicate science enough, he 
could have answered all questions that have arisen without chang- 
ing any of his fundamental principles. That statement is no doubt 
an exaggeration, nor is it possible of complete verification, not that 
it contains any theoretical block to verification, but that it would 
take too much time. But a similar statement has been made and 
accepted concerning the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems of as- 
tronomy, namely, that there is nothing in Copernican astronomy 
which could not be restated in Ptolemaic terms. If that be true, 
the question may be legitimately put, When does the demand for 
greater scientific simplicity make itself felt ?—for it will be recalled 
that the advantage of the Copernican system is said to be for the 
most part its greater simplicity. Is there anything in sensory 
observation which tells us that a simpler description is better than 
a more complicated one? 

(3) Knowledge, to be intelligible, must be expressed symboli- 
cally ; among the symbols are certain basic metaphors; whence do 
we derive these metaphors? Reasoning by analogy, though it may 
be abused, is after all essential if any reasoning is to be done at all. 
No two experiences are exactly alike and it is only through sup- 
posed resemblances that one can even attempt a superficial classifi- 
cation. Something is seen to be like something else and we have 
to depend on what can only be called the ‘‘importance’’ of the re- 
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semblance for our generalizations. But even when generalizations 
have been made, if we are to move on to some form of explanation, 
we shall have to cast our explanations in what is ultimately meta- 
phorical language. If Thales said that All is water, and if Thales 
was not more crack-brained than the rest of us, he must have been 
speaking of some occult identity between the apparent diversity 
of things. Every high school chemist learns to distinguish between 
appearance and reality as soon as he recognizes that a few chemi- 
eal elements may appear in highly different observable forms. 
When he becomes more sophisticated and begins to announce cer- 
tain laws, he enters boldly into the domain of what would be poetry, 
were it not so commonplace. Now the resemblances which a per- 
son uses may be found in his own experience, though he would 
have to pass beyond the experience of any moment to discover 
them, but those more subtle metaphors which are used in the formu- 
lation of many laws are introduced into his experience in order to 
give it some sort of intellectual organization. What is the origin 
of these metaphors? 

(4) To make any bit of experience relevant to knowledge is to 
presuppose that certain events are repeatable. But to repeat an 
event is to consider its date and location unimportant. The feat 
of abstraction which is involved in recognizing that an event is 
typical of a whole class of phenomena, that it has scientific rather 
than purely historical or autobiographical relevance, obviously 
transcends ahy one experience, and the particular abstraction 
which is made is very likely to transcend the experience of any one 
given person. Such tests of identification as flame tests in ele- 
mentary chemistry must have occurred in many people’s experi- 
ence before they were known to be tests of anything, just as millions 
of people must have seen finger prints before they were used in 
the detection of criminals. That the color of a flame or the pattern 
of a finger print should be abstracted out of the complex of sensory 
material which is given in experience could only have been learned 
after much theoretical rumination had gone on. The former, if 
not the latter, may now be made without a second thought. But 
we know enough about the history of chemistry not to be deceived 
by the speed with which the judgment based on such a test is 
passed. 

(5) A more serious weakness of what is usually thought of as 
purely empirical knowledge is the possibility of chance. Unfortu- 
nately the problems which chance raises can not be more than 
hinted at in a paper of the length of this one. It will, however, 
be admitted that a calculus of probability could not be developed 
out of sense-data which by their very nature are held to be abso- 
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lutely identical. They might be thought of as the basis for valid 
abstractions and deductions; they ought, if they exist, to give us 
a series of propositions whose inter-relations were those of logical 
necessity. But where in a pattern of colors and sounds and odors, 
whether they be the qualities of Berkeley or the essences of Mr. 
Santayana, would there be any ground whatsoever for probability? 
Whether one believes in what has been called ‘‘the objective ex- 
istence’’ of chance or not, it surely makes sense to say that it is 
a matter of chance whether certain sensa are in the field of aware- 
ness or not. The conditions under which one is aware of certain 
qualities within one’s possible field of acquaintance are not them- 
selves, and in many cases could not be, within anyone’s experience. 
Thus if the span of attention varies from individual to individual, 
one may determine statistically what the chances are of anyone’s 
observing a certain sensum over a given period of time. One can 
not, of course, determine whether any named individual will ob- 
serve it for any predetermined length of time and we are not pre- 
tending that one can. In any event those conditions are not them- 
selves observed by any subject while he is observing the datum in 
question. Nor does the complex of observable properties of the 
datum give one any clue to what those conditions are. 

Here then are five questions which appear to raise the problem 
of the limits of experience and to restrict to some degree our notion 
of what learning from experience is. The traditional answer to 
questions of this sort lies within the Kantian tradition: they are 
the way in which the mind works, a priort forms of knowledge 
which we impose on its subject-matter. For reasons which are irrel- 
evant here, this interpretation does not seem satisfactory. On the 
contrary, it would seem wiser to enlarge our conception of experi- 
ence, recognizing that no one begins his cognitive life devoid of 
what we shall still call sdeas, but rather begins to make judgments 
after having absorbed from his associates certain ways of learning, 
certain problems, certain assumptions, certain metaphors. Cog- 
nition then becomes intrinsically a social activity and the Kantian 
forms of knowledge will have to be studied historically rather than 
dialectically. Something of this sort was attempted by Meyerson 
in his brilliant studies in the philosophy of science. Meyerson’s 
weakness, it has always appeared to the writer of this paper, was 
essentially his insistence that the method of what he called ‘‘iden- 
tification’? was the only possible method of thinking, thus closing 
the door to any changes in the technique of scientific explanation. 
In place of such a pre-judged study, an investigation of what 
thinkers have taken for granted before they began their investi- 
gations would be proposed, a study of what might be called in the 
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ease of philosophers their ‘‘protophilosophy.’’ An attempt has 
been made to do this in the case of one thinker, Aristotle, with re- 
sults which to their author were of the greatest interest. For in 
his case it was not necessary to engage in a kind of mind-reading, 
nor to assume that of all possible premises for an argument, he 
‘‘must have presupposed’’ such and such premises. He points out 
clearly what he is taking for granted when he outlines his argu- 
ments. The value of the results is not merely what they tell us 
about epistemology, but also what they tell us about philosophic 
ideas in general. They tell us that any man’s ideas must be re- 
located in the entire social and intellectual complex of his time 
before they can be properly understood. They inform us why a 
man asks certain questions rather than others, why a philosophic 
treatise takes its peculiar orientation, why one man’s problems 
become another man’s facts, and finally disabuse us of some of our 
grosser superstitions about eternal ideas. 


GrorGE Boas 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Aesthetic Experience and Its Presuppositions. Minton C. Naum. 
New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1946. xiii + 554 
pp. $4.50. 


With truly philosophical determination the author attempts an 
interpretation of art as a unique phenomenon. But the field in 
which he finds answers to his questions is, as the title of his work 
suggests, psychology rather than philosophy. It is in terms de- 
scriptive of mental operations that he endeavors to resolve the es- 
thetic problems which disturb him most. One of these problems 
concerns the usefulness of art. Alternately philosophers indict 
art because of the dangerous appeal it makes to emotions, and again 
exalt it for the ennobling effect it has on our inward life. How 
shall we overcome this antinomy which, in fact, is as old as philos- 
ophy? In reply the writer offers a psychological thesis. Art 
arouses the fundamental moods of depression and exaltation (p. 
465), and by attending to one.only of the two emotional poles we 
arrive either at uncritical condemnation or at uncritical praise. 
But the author, in assessing the value of art, is not content with re- 
fraining from both blame and praise. He praises, and his praise 
is based on the belief that, though the two moods are integral parts 
of the esthetic experience, exaltation finally prevails over depres- 
sion. This cheerful conviction comes to our analyst not from psy- 
chology as a science but from a fusion of psychology and a dogmatic 
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faith in progress. At this point the argument may seem to take a 
somewhat fanciful turn to those who do not share the author’s faith. 

The depressing factor, Professor Nahm argues, stems from recol- 
lection. Recollection, the kindly Mother of the Muses according to 
ancient belief, is a sullen goddess in the modern psychologist’s 
mythology. She is responsible for ‘‘the reinstatement of man’s 
brutish past and the accompanying discontent evoked by the warn- 
ing of our weakness’’ (p. 479). The exalting factor is triumphal 
awareness of ‘‘progress in the control of nature.’’ The crucial 
point, however, is that, when art speaks, progress through ‘‘ overt 
action’’ is no longer required. We rejoice over the wonders we 
have worked with our own hands. ‘‘That progress itself [i.e, 
progress in the control of nature] produces the exaltation accom- 
panying the achievement of ends and makes possible the utiliza- 
tion of feeling as a source of energy which, as Bergson says, is like 
the bursting of a dam’’ (ibid.). 

‘‘The aesthetic experience is made possible by man’s progress 
in the control of nature’’ (p. 479). This affirmation may cause 
some uneasiness, because it takes man’s relation to nature at its 
lowest point. Also we can not help remembering the fact that in 
our technocratic society control of nature has come to mean control 
exercised by some people over other people by means of nature. 
But another critical argument weighs more heavily. We survey 
poetry as the art which is more explicit than others in matters of 
feeling and we admire the rich scale of emotions which it exhibits. 
Homer and the Psalmist agree that our life is like the leaves of the 
forest, like grass, like a nightwatch. But the expression of the 
exultant awareness of man’s mastery over nature is rare indeed. 
Familiar to the primitive strata of mythology, e.g., the cruder forms 
of the Hercules and Prometheus myths, this emotion is sparingly 
resorted to in mature civilizations, apparently because it then ap- 
pears a little fatuous. Its recent revival is another instance of 
primitivist leanings in modernist thought. In his eagerness to pay 
homage to the idol of the machine age, Professor Nahm stretches 
logic and expects us to recognize as the fountainhead of our delight 
in poetry a delight persistently ignored by poetry. He is opposed 
by a mountain of facts which no faith in progress is able to remove. 

Among the antinomies which disturb the writer the one denoted 
by the terms ‘‘ateleological-teleological’’ ranks first. Theories 
which stress the formal, abstract, or absolute character of beauty 
are seen in contrast to those which assign to esthetic experience a 
teleological function in the context of life. 

Again the bipolarity of ‘‘mood’’ is called upon to achieve 2 
reconciliation. Within the total structure of creative imagination 
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reproduction and production, the Epimethean and the Promethean 
aspects of feeling interact, and it is the productive or Promethean 
element which is viewed by the author as the source of ‘‘courage 
and exaltation’’ (p. 329). The reproductive evocation of the past 
is ‘‘ateleological,’’ the productive element is ‘‘teleological.’’ Fol- 
lowing in the footprints of Kant the writer seems to suggest the idea 
of a ‘‘purposiveness without purpose.’’ By aimlessly invoking the 
gloom of the old world art aims at making man brave for the ap- 
proach of the new world. In this manner the Apperzeptionsmasse 
stored in our minds, repository of ancient memories and latent in- 
stinets, becomes ‘‘energized’’ into life and freedom. 

The two components of Professor Nahm’s theory are derived 
from separate origins. Let us first consider the ‘‘reproductive”’ 
or ‘‘ateleological’’ wing of the doctrinal edifice under. examination. 
The idea that art through symbols evokes the dormant past not only 
of the individual but of mankind is reminiscent of those archetypes 
studied, for example, by Professor Gilbert Murray in his well-known 
comparative analysis of Aeschylus’s Oresteia and Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. Freud, of course, and C. G. Jung have also contributed 
their share. But how this idea of art as an evocation of archetypes 
is connected with the idea of art as the embodiment of ‘‘absolute 
beauty’’ is not explained. And yet, lumped together as they are 
under the title of ‘‘ateleological feelings,’’ their interlocking is of 
basic importance for the cohesion of the theory. In default of this 
indispensable link the unity of the ‘‘ateleological’’ wing seems prob- 
lematic. Luckily, as we then turn to the teleological aspect of the 
esthetic experience, we find this other wing of the structure more 
of a piece. Its design is borrowed from contemporary pragmatism 
with its characteristic emphasis on successful adjustment and guar- 
anteed progress. But again it is hard to see how precisely the teleo- 
logical-pragmatic side of the theory fits the ateleological side-piece. 
Attempts are made to achieve unity by supplying such conceptual 
bonds as the idea of a continuum of feelings, but the success is 
doubtful. 

The reason for the brittleness of the structure lies, I believe, in 
the radically ‘‘subjective’’ or psychological approach. What is 
art and what is the nature of artistic experience? Professor Nahm 
answers: through symbols the artist communicates his feelings to 
his audience (pp. 318-319). This answer is an instructive example 
of what Mr. C. S. Lewis has described as the ‘‘personal fallacy’’ 
in criticism. In enjoying Paradise Lost we are not at all interested 
in the feelings Milton experienced in conceiving his poem. Occa- 
sionally Professor Nahm himself seems to suspect this much and 
surprises the reader by inadvertently passing from the feelings of. 
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the poet to the feelings attributed by the poet to his characters. 
In the symbol of the leader, he writes, ‘‘Milton gives the feelings 
of the great rebel and the defeated who stood against the hosts of 
heaven’’ (p. 340). This certainly is a more promising approach 
to the epic than reading it as an outpouring of John Milton’s 
feelings, but it is not a satisfactory view either. For the feelings 
of Satan are meaningful and their poetical expression is moving 
only to one who has grasped the idea conveyed by the poet—the idea 
of Lucifer, God’s enemy and the tempter of man. Shall we go 
further and explain this idea in terms of our emotional response to 
it? This would be like explaining good in terms of gratification, 
God in terms of religious shudder, science in terms of the thrill of 
discovery. Professor Nahm’s psychology of art is a half-way house 
along the road to integral behaviorism. 

Before learning what Professor Nahm’s own theory is the reader 
must work his way through 300 pages of criticism of other theories, 
‘ ancient and modern. The principle of order employed in these 
semi-historical chapters, the distinction between ateleological and 
teleological theories, proves a sharp-edged tool. It cuts clean 
through the body of Plato, bisects Aristotle, halves Kant, and be- 
heads Hegel. In spite of this dichotomic atrocity the author suc- 
ceeds in enriching the reader with an abundance of searching 
analyses. Occasionally the analysis is deflected by the author’s 
bias. The unwarranted conviction that Plato had the idea of what 
we now call art though he lacked a word for it tempts Professor 
Nahm into a number of anachronisms (pp. 5, 7, 8, 13, 27), and he 
places an untenable interpretation on the well-known opening para- 
graph of Aristotle’s wepi épunveias (pp. 8-9, 22). But these and 
similar slips are insignificant compared to the wealth of critical in- 
sight and historical erudition which these chapters display. 

This is no ordinary book. Professor Nahm is not among the 
authors who glibly retell an often told story nor does he add another 
item to the list books which are a commodity for consumption by 
college students in the first place, and incidentally only an intel- 
lectual accomplishment. The author is at grips with real prob- 
lems and he tackles them with a real desire for clarity. Nor does 
he yield to that other temptation of the modern mind, the smug 
unconcern for the past. He zealously strives to learn from our 
intellectual ancestors and to insert himself into the philosophical 
tradition which begins with Plato. He is not entirely successful. 
In order to do successfully what he sets out to do he would have to - 
emancipate himself from modernistic prejudices which block his 
advance and are clearly at variance with the intent of his enterprise. 
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Readings in Philosophy. Edited by JoHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR., 
JustUs BUCHLER, and EvELYN URBAN SHIRK. (College Outline 
Series.) New York: Barnes & Noble, Ine. 1946. viii + 389 
pp. $1.25. 


This is a companion volume to the excellent Philosophy: An In- 
troduction by Randall and Buchler in the same inexpensive paper- 
bound series, although, as its preface points out, ‘‘nothing stands 
in the way’’ of using either book separately. In choosing and ar- 
ranging their twenty-seven selections, the editors have avoided the 
strictly historical approach and the over-difficult type of sample. 
Instead, they have used the criteria of interestingness, digestibility, 
and intellectual suggestiveness. As a result, the first three selec- 
tions are from Plato, Descartes, and C. S. Peirce, while the last 
three are from Aristotle, Santayana, and Plato. Unhistorical as 
this may seem, it is 2xtremely effective in terms of arousing the 
interest of the beginning reader in philosophic criticism, definition, 
and analysis (Part I), and in the critical development of philo- 
sophie perspective (Part II). Each of the selections is long enough 
to be a substantial provocation to reflection; and cuts are indicated 
where they occur, although not their length. While writers sym- 
pathetic to naturalism predominate, there are vigorous representa- 
tives of other points of view, such as St. Anselm, Berkeley, St. 
Thomas, Aquinas, Cardinal Newman, F. H. Bradley, and Josiah 
Royce. The absence of ‘‘guides, commentaries, or introductions”’ 
leaves space for the maximum amount of material and the selections 
‘absolutely free for independent interpretation by reader or teacher 
and for adaptation to special or limited uses.”’ 


H. A. L. 


General Biology and Philosophy of Organism. RatpH STAYNER 


Linu. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1945. 215 pp. 
$3.00. 


Professor Lillie is a distinguished physiologist. He has here 
written a book on the philosophical aspects of biology which is not 
so distinguished. It does little more than set the problem of the 
relation of the physical and the psychical, and I fear it omits a good 
half of the relevant considerations. The physical is the permanent, 
on his view; the psychical is the principle of change and appears 
transiently—like an electric sign flashing on and off, if I may use 
my own illustration. But wherever there is real novelty and change, 
there is something psychical. 

We may raise questions. Is the psychical the conscious, and 
wherever and only where there is consciousness is there novelty? 
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Has the physical the character of material substance, which endures 
through time? A biologist would assume this, but would, for in- 
stance, a physicist? Is not the physical past entirely gone and 
vanished, with only mental syntheses in memory and evidential 
conclusions tying past and present? Or is the physical all contempo- 
rary, and only the psychical in motion, to furnish a past, present, 
and future. I think the physicist might say yes, but the biologist 
would probably take time seriously and say no. Is there any 
physical present moment, and how long is it? But in spite of this 
sort of question, I feel disposed to praise Professor Lillie for not 
being taken in by the usual dogmatic assumptions of biologists. 
And his discussion of randomness and directiveness and natural 
teleology has real merit. But he uses too many words to say so 
little. 
H. T. C. 
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